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lions will literally starve on a confined territory without a dominating export trade.
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The years following Haldane's visit brought an improvement in Anglo-German relations which was unanimously welcomed in Germany, but, as events were to show, wrongly estimated in part. Our naval policy had proved its love of peace in 1912 by its onesided sacrifice of the third ship, and (this was the main point) by the reduction of the four-ship rate of building to the two-ship rate in 1912. From a military point of view this was not without its dangers, as it increased England's advantage over us and actually worsened our prospects in a naval engagement from the autumn of 1915 onwards. But this actual proof of our love of peace, which could not be explained away by any sophistry, contained a political value which bore fruit, and would have borne still more if the events of July, 1914, which I shall come to later, had not cut short its development.1 It is with a certain melancholy that I look back to the short time in which Freiherr von Marschall acted as our Ambassador in London. Marschall had dealt with naval questions from time to time in the Reichstag as Foreign Secretary before the appearance of the Navy Bills, and a former official of the Foreign Office gives him the following testimonial for his activities in these matters:
1 For the rest, the best proof that we are not to blame for the race in naval armaments lay continually in a comparison of the Naval Estimates of the various naval Powers.